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MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 



Theology of the Hindoos, as tonight by Ram Mohun Roy. 

The scriptures, or sacred books of the Hindoos, are called 
the Vedas. These books they suppose to have been written, 
and bequeathed to them, by their great legislator, Brama. 
They are in the Sanscrit language, and of very remote antiqui- 
ty. The period in which they were written has not been ascer- 
tained. Interpolations, it is said, are found in various parts, 
which have made some suppose the books themselves to be of 
modern origin. It has, however, been decided by the learned, 
that, except these occasional interpolations, they are genuine, 
and very ancient. 

These books contain the doctrines of the Hindoo religion. 
They are interpreted and taught by the Bramins. The lan- 
guage in which they are written is no longer spoken, and has 
been very little known till lately even in Asia. It was confin- 
ed almost entirely to the Bramins, whose interest it was to 
keep the knowledge of it from the people. It was used by them 
solely in the offices of religion. While they alone understood 
the language in which their sacred books were written, they 
could interpret them as they chose, and exert an influence al- 
most unlimited over the credulous and superstitious minds of 
the ignorant. The consequence was, they multiplied rites and 
ceremonies, increased the dignity of their offices by rendering 
them more necessary and important, and finally involved the 
worship of the followers of Brama in the grossest idolatries. 
Although the Vedas taught the existence, the unity, and overrul- 
ing providence of a Supreme Being, and the propriety, if not the 
necessity of worshipping him as a being invisible and of pure 
intelligence ; yet the Bramins carefully concealed this from 
the people, and insisted on the barbarous sacrifices and idol 
worship, which had been introduced and perpetuated by their 
order. Hence millions of people have been for many ages 
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systematically, and the greatest portion of them conscientious- 
ly devoted to a kind of worship most debasing in its effects, 
and which has a tendency to keep alive many of the worst 
passions, and encourage the worst vices. 

A considerable excitement has lately been produced in India 
by the attempts of a very wealthy and learned native, 
named Ram Mohun Soy, to restore the pure doctrines of the 
Vedas. He has translated several chapters of these sacred 
books into the Bengalee language, and circulated them among 
his countrymen. The parts, which he has translated, are 
those, which treat of a Supreme Being, his character, and the 
worship he claims. These had been entirely overlooked by 
the Bramins. He seems to have just views of the absurd and 
wicked practices of his countrymen in their religious cere- 
monies, and a strong desire to wipe out so gross a stain 
in the human character. Already he is said to have many 
followers. Numbers, who knew nothing of the Vedas, except 
from the interpretations of their priests, are made acquainted 
with its true and most important doctrines. They have form- 
ed themselves into societies for the purpose of mutual improve- 
ment. Their influence is spreading, and strong hopes may 
justly be entertained of great and beneficial results. 

We have before us three pamphlets published during the last 
eighteen months in Calcutta by Ram Mohun Roy. The two 
first are translations from the Vedas, with prefatory and in- 
troductory remarks. They were originally printed in Benga- 
lee, but afterwards translated into English by the author. We 
purpose to give such extracts from these pamphlets as may 
serve to make our readers somewhat acquainted with the pres- 
ent religious notions of the Hindoos, the pure doctrines of their 
sacred books, and the views and motives of the learned na- 
tive, whom we have mentioned. 

' Although born a Bramin,' he observes, < and instructed in my 
youth in all the principles of that sect, being thorougly convinced 
of the lamentable e/rours of my countrymen, I have been stimulat- 
ed to employ every means in my power to improve their minds, 
and lead them to the knowledge of a purer system of morality. 
Living constantly among Hindoos of different sects and profess- 
ions, I have had ample opportunities of observing the superstitious 
puerilities into which they have been thrown by their self-interest- 
ed guides, who, in defence of the law, as well as of common sense, 
have succeeded but too well in conducting them to the temple of 
Idolatry;— and while they hid from their view the true substance 
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of morality, have infused into their simple hearts a weak attach- 
ment for its mere shadow. The chief part of the theory and 
practice of Hindooism, I am sorry to say, is made to consist in 
the adoption of a peculiar mode of diet, the least oberration from 
which, even though the conduct of the offender, may in other 
respects be pure and blameless, is not only visited with the sever- 
est censure, but actually punished by exclusion from his family 
and friends. In a word, he is doomed to undergo what is com- 
monly called loss of cast. 

( On the contrary, the rigid observance of this grand article of 
Hindoo faith is considered in so high a light, as to compensate 
for every moral defect. Even the most atrocious weigh little or 
nothing in the balance against the supposed guilt of its violation. 
Murder, theft, or perjury, though brought home to the party by a 
judicial sentence, so far from inducing loss of cast, is visited in 
their society by no peculiar mark of infamy or disgrace. A tri- 
fling present to the Bramin, with the performance of a few idle 
ceremonies, is held as a sufficient atonement for all these crimes ; 
and the delinquent is at once freed from all temporal inconven- 
ience, as well as all dread of future retribution. 

' My reflections on these solemn truths have heen most painful 
for many years. I have never ceased to contemplate with the 
strongest feelings of regret, the obstinate adherence of my coun- 
trymen to their fatal system of idolatry, inducing, for the sake 
■of propitiating their supposed deities, the violation of every humane 
and social feeling. And this in various instances ; — but more es- 
pecially in the dreadful acts of self-destruction and the immola- 
tion of the nearest relations, under the delusion of conforming to 
Sacred religious rites. I have never ceased, I repeat, to contem- 
plate these practices with the strongest feelings of regret, and to 
view in them the moral debasement of a race, who, I cannot help 
thinking, are capable of better things ; — whose susceptibility, pa- 
tience, and mildness of character render them worthy of a better 
destiny. Under these impressions, therefore, I have been impel- 
led to lay before them genuine translations of parts of their scrip- 
ture, which inculcates not only the enlightened worship of one 
God, but the purest principles of morality — accompanied with 
such notices as I deemed requisite to oppose the arguments em- 
ployed by the Bramiusin defence of their beloved system, Most 
earnestly do I pray, that the whole may sooner or later prove 
•efficient in producing in the minds of Hindoos in general a con- 
viction of the rationality of believing in and adoring the Supreme 
Being only— together with a complete perception and practice 
of the grand and comprehensive moral principle — do unto others 
as ye would be done by.' Translation of the Ishopanishad, Intro- 
duction, pp. 2 — 5. 
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The author's great object seems to be, to do away the wor- 
ship of idols, and introduce in its stead that of one Supreme 
Being. He begins, therefore, by making numerous quota- 
tions from the sacred books, showing, that the writers not on- 
ly taught the existence and attributes of such a Being, but 
the proper mode of worshipping him. * God is without fig- 
ure, epithet, definition or description — he, who is the eternal 
Being, is God.' « The vulgar look for their gods in water ; 
men of more extended knowledge, in celestial bodies ; the ig- 
norant, in wood, bricks, and stones ; but learned men, in the 
universal soul.' < The Supreme Spirit is one and unchange- 
able. He overspreads all creatures ; is merely spirit, with- 
out the form either of any minute body, or of an extended 
one, which is liable to impression or organization. He is 
pure, perfect, omniscient, the ruler of the intellect, omnipres- 
ent, and self existent. He has from eternity been assigning 
to all creatures their respective purposes.' Many other pas- 
sages similar to these might be selected, but these are suffi- 
cient to show that the notions of the Supreme Being, as ex- 
pressed in the Vedas, are just, and calculated to lead the 
mind to true conceptions of his character and perfections. 

But notwithstanding the repeated mention in these books of 
one overruling Power, invisible and incomprehensible, Ram 
Mohun Roy acknowledges, 'they indeed declare the divinity of 
many gods and goddesses, and the modes of their worship.' 
But still he says there is no contradiction. The authors of 
the books themselves affirm repeatedly, 'that the directions to 
worship any figured beings are only applicable to those, who 
are incapable trf elevating their minds to the idea of an invisi- 
ble Supreme Being, in order that such persons, by fixing their 
attention on those invented figures, may be able to restrain 
themselves from vicious temptations, and that those, who are 
competent for the worship of the invisible God, should disre- 
gard the worship of idols.' He urges this point a good deal. 
In another place, after stating the doctrines of the Vedas rel- 
ative to the unity of the Supreme Being, and also of a plurali- 
ty of gods and goddesses, he goes on to say, * that the worship 
of the sun and fire, together with the whole allegorical system, 
was only inculcated for the sake of those, whose limited un- 
derstandings rendered them incapable of comprehending and 
adoring the invisible Supreme Being.' This is the only mode 
of interpretation, he thinks, by which the different parts of the 
Veds can be reconciled ; and if they will not admit of this ex- 
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planation, he fears « the whole work will not only be stripped 
of its authority, but looked upon as altogether unintelligible.' 
Translation of the Cena Upanished, p. 5. 

' Many learned Bramins,' he adds, ' are perfectly aware of the 
absurdity of idolatry, and are well informed of the nature of the 
purer mode of divine worship; — but as in the rites, ceremonies, 
and festivals of idolatry, they find the source of their comforts and 
fortune, they not only never fail to protect idol worship from all 
attacks, but even advance and encourage it to the utmost of their 
power, by keeping the knowledge of their scriptures concealed 
from the rest of the people. Their followers, too, confiding in 
these leaders, feci gratification in the idea of the divine nature 
residing in a being resembling themselves in birth, shape, and 
propensities ; and are naturally delighted with a mode of worship 
agreeable to the senses, though destructive of moral principles, and 
the fruitful parent of prejudice and superstition.' p. 9. 

The author complains loudly of the bad effects, that have 
resulted from the interpretations, which Europeans have some- 
times given of the idolatry of the Hindoos ; and which, al- 
though plausible, have no foundation. They have supposed 
that the idols used by the natives in their worship are not con- 
sidered by them as actual gods, or as real personifications of 
the divine attributes, < but merely as instruments and means 
for raising their minds to the contemplation of those attributes, 
which arc respectively represented by different figures.' This 
opinion Ram Mohnn Roy declares to be entirely erroneous, and 
he regrets, that it should ever have been suggested, as the na- 
tives have since made great use of it in defending their ab- 
surd practices. It had never occurred to them, and it affords 
a stronger argument in their favour, than any they have been 
able to advance. On this subject he makes the following re- 
marks. In addition to the argument in question, they give a 
very animated picture of the present state of religious belief 
and worship among the natives of Hindustan. 

* Hindoos of the present age, with a very few exceptions, have 
not the least idea, that it is to the attributes of the Supreme Being 
as figuratively represented by shapes, corresponding to the nature 
of those attributes, they offer adoration and worship under the 
denomination of gods and goddesses. On the contrary the slight- 
est investigation will clearly satisfy every inquirer, that it makes 
a material part of their system to hold as articles of faith all those 
particular circumstances, which are essential to a belief in the in- 
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dependent existence of the objects of their idolatry, as deities 
clothed with divine power. 

' Locality of habitation and a mode of existence analagous to 
their own views of earthly things, are uniformly ascribed to each 
particular god. Thus the devotees of Siva, misconceiving the real 
spirit of the scriptures, not only place an implicit credence in the 
separate existence of Siva, but even regard him as an omnipotent 
being, the greatest of all the divinities, who, as they say, inhabit the 
northern mountain of Cailas ; and that he is accompanied by two 
wives and several children, and surrounded by numerous attend- 
ants. In like manner the followers of Vishnu, mistaking the alle- 
gorical representations of the Sastras for relations of real facts, 
believe him to be chief over all other gods, and that he resides 
with his wife and attendants on the summit of heaven. Similar 
opinions are also held by the worshippers of Cali, in respect to 
that goddess, ^nd in fact, the same observations are equally ap- 
plicable to every class of Hindoo devotees in regard to their re- 
spective gods and goddesses. And so tenacious are those devotees 
in respect to the honour due to their chosen divinities, that when 
they meet in holy places, the adjustment of the point of prece- 
dence not only occasions the warmest verbal altercations, but 
sometimes even blows and violence. Neither do they regard the 
images of those gods merely in the light of instruments for elevating 
the mind to the conception of those supposed beings ; they are 
simply in themselves made objects of worship. For whatever 
Hindoo purchases an idol in the market, or constructs one with 
his own hands, or has one made under his own superintendance, 
it is his invariable practice to perform certain ceremonies, which 

five it, as he thinks, the endowment of animation, — by which he 
elieves its nature is changed from that of the mere materials of 
which it was formed, — and that it acquires not only life, but super- 
natural powers. Shortly afterwards, if the idol be of the mascu- 
line gender, he marries it to a feminine one, with no less promp 
and magnificence, than he celebrates the nuptials of his own chil- 
dren. The mysterious process is now complete, and the god and 
goddesses are esteemed the arbiters of his destiny, and continual- 
ly receive his most ardent adoration. 

' At the same time the worshippers of images ascribe to them at 
once the opposite natures of human and superhuman beings. In 
attention to their supposed wants as living beings, he is seen feed- 
ing or pretending to feed them every morning and evenings and 
as in the hot season he is careful to fan them, so in the cold he is 
equally regardful of their comfort, covering them by day with warm 
clothing, and placing them at night in a bed. But superstition 
does not find a limit here. The acts and speeches of the idols, and 
their assumption of various shapes and colours, are gravely relat- 
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ed by the Bramins, and with all the marks of veneration, are firm- 
ly believed by their deluded followers. Other practices they have 
with regard to those idols, which decency forbids me to explain. 
In thus endeavouring to remove a mistake, into which I have rea- 
son to believe many European gentlemen have been led by a be- 
nevolent wish, to find an excuse for the errours of my country- 
men, it is a considerable gratification to me to find that the latter 
have begun to be so far sensiblo of the absurdity of their real 
belief and practices, as to find it convenient to shelter them un- 
der such a cloak, however flimsy and harrowed. The adoption of 
such a subterfuge encourages me to hope, that they will in time 
abandon what they are sensible cannot be defended ; and that, 
forsaking. the superstition of idolatry, they will embrace the ra- 
tional worship of the God of nature, as enjoined in the Veds, 
and confirmed by the dictates of common sense.' pp. 11 — 16. 

The following arguments he tells us are the principal ones 
alleged by the natives in support of idolatry ; namely, * those 
who believe God to be omnipresent, as declared by the doc- 
trines of the Vedant, are required by the tenets of such be- 
lief, to look upon all existing creatures as God, and to show 
divine respect to birds, beasts, men, women, vegetables, and 
all other existences,, — and as practical conformity to such 
doctrines is almost impossible, the worship of figured gods 
should be admitted.' Another argument is, ' no man can 
have, as it is said, by the Sastra, a desire of knowledge res- 
pecting the Supreme Being, unless his mind be purified ; and 
as idol worship purifies men's minds, it should therefore be 
attended to.' And lastly, ' idol worship has been practised 
so many centuries, that custom renders it necessary to con- 
tinue it.' These arguments the author confutes at large, 
and, as it may he supposed, without much difficulty. He 
hrings forward constantly in support of his positions the au- 
thority of the sacred books themselves. 

We have thus far considered the prefaces and introductory 
remarks only of two pamphlets, which, however, comprise 
much the greater part of each. What remains are trans- 
lations from such parts of the Vedas, as treat of the existence, 
unity, and attributes of the Supreme Being. These pam- 
phlets are entitled, Translation of the Ishopanishad, one of 
the chapters of the YajurVeda — and Translation of the Cena 
Upanisned, one of the Chapters of the Satna Veda. 

The third pamphlet, which remains to be noticed, is enti- 
tled, A Defence of Hindoo Theism, in reply to the Attack of 
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an Advocate for Idolatry at Madrass, by Ram Mohun Roy, 
printed at Calcutta in 1817. The works, which we have 
above mentioned, with some others by the same author, 
called forth an answer, it seems, from some person in Ma- 
drass, whether a native or European it is uncertain, though 
there are some reasons to think the latter. What motive a 
christian could have, however, for writing in defence of idol- 
atry cannot be so easily determined. But whoever may have 
written it, Ram Mohun Roy has returned a very spirited 
and a very satisfactory answer. In this he exposes anew 
the pitiable delusions of his countrymen, the indecency and 
wickedness of their religious ceremonies, and the wretched 
effects, which they produce on their morals and happiness. 

We have dwelt the longer on this subject, because it is 
novel, at least in this country, and because it is likely here- 
after to attract much attention. Ram Mohun Roy is not a 
christian, it is true, but the doctrine he inculcates differs very 
little from the christian doctrine respecting the nature and 
attributes of the Deity. It is the same in its spirit and ob- 
jects. If he can introduce it among his countrymen, it will 
be a great step taken towards advancing the cause of Chris- 
tianity in the East. It will be taking down one of the 
strongest barriers, which the christian missionaries have to 
surmount. New facilities will be offered for prosecuting their 
benovolent and indefatigable labours ; and by the use of these 
means, and the aid of Divine Providence, we have more rea- 
son, than we ever have had, to hope for a permanent and happy 
change in the moral condition of a large and populous sec- 
tion of the globe. 



Boundaries of the United States. 

Tug decision of the commissioners under the treaty of 1794 
did not terminate the disputes between Great Britain and the 
United States on their Eastern frontier. The duty assigned 
to those commissioners, and which, when finished, terminated 
their authority, was to ascertain the true river St. Croix, in- 
tended by the treaty of 1783, and to determine its source and 
its mouth. The mouth of the river was found to be at Joe's 
point, and of course any territory below that place, in dispute 
between the parties, could not then be assigned to the one or 
the other. 



